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West View 


of the Central part of Killingworth, Conn, 














IN Octolx r, 1663. tl) | 


resolved that there should be 


rislature of Connecticut 


a town at Hanmmon- 


asset, (the Indian name applied to the tract now 


constituting Killingworth,) and the same month 


twelve planters removed into it. "These were joined 


by sixteen others in the course of two or three 


years; and the town was divided into 30 rights, 
one right being reserved for the first minister that 
should be settled there, and another for the support 
of the ministry forever. * ‘The plantation in this 
town was called the plantation of Hammonasset, 
and the plantation between Guilford and Saybrook, 
until May, 1667. At that time 


named Kenilworth, after a town in the county of 


the place was 


Warwick, in England, from which, according to 


tradition, some of the settlers at first cimigrated. 
The name is thus spelt in the early records of the 
town and colony, but by corrupt spelling er pro- 
nunciation, the present name was finally adopted.” 

The township of Killingworth is of an oblong 
shape, being about 13 miles in length from north 
to south, and has a mean breadth of more than tires 
miles. It is bounded north by Durham and Had- 
dam, west by Hammonasset river, dividing it from 
Madison, east by Saybrook and Chester, and south 


by Long Island sound. 


It couprises two parishes, 
The 
central part of Nillingworth is 33 miles southeast 
Ilartford, 25 from New 


viz: Killingworth and North Killingworth. 


from miles cast Ilaven, 


5 - 


ee. 


and 27 


New 


and particularly the southwestern section of Kil- 


west froin London. ‘The southern, 
linerworth parish, is level, having a _ soil formed of 
loam, sand, and oceasionally of gravel, which, by 
Up- 


on the border of the Sound, there are large tracts of 


good husbandry, is rendered very productive. 


alluyial or salt marsh, comprising, as has been es- 
timated, 1,000 acres. North Killingworth is rough 
and stony, and the soil better adapted for grazing, 
than for grain and corn. 

a mile 


There is one harbor in the town, about 


below Killingworth street, which is safe from winds, 
bar lies at its 
or & feet of 


and has good anchorage; but a 
entranec, on which th re is only 7} 
water at connnuon tides. Ship building was begun 
in this town about the beginning of the last een- 


tury, by Robert Carter: and for many years this 


has been a leading branch of business. ‘Three 
yards are improved, all of which are on Indian 
iver, a small stream which enters the harbor. 


"There 


an average. 


are, pv rhaps, five vessels built yearly. upon 
One of upwards 400 tons was built 
The 


The principal street is a mile and a halt 


in this place. Village of Killingworth is quite 


pleasant. 


i length and six rods wide, and is crossed about 


midway by Indian river. ‘There are, perhaps, 


about 150 dwelling houses within a mile from the 
the 


central part of the place: there is also in the vil- 


Congregational church, which is. situated in 


, situation, and has during the sum 


lage a Methodist and Baptist church.  Killing- 


worth has a healthful, interesting, and prospective 
ier months, a 
salubrious sea alr. 

* "Phe Indians were very numerons in the south- 
oOnassct 


Dinan 


misses of mouldering shells still point out the places 


ern part of this town, on the banks of Haim 


and Indian rivers, and about the harbor. ense 


where they dwelt. Most of their lands were sold 
to Col. Fenwiek, while he ved at Saybrook. On 


Nove nber, 1669, 


Mohevan, with Joshua his son, sold to th 


the 2th of Uneus, Sachem of 


inh iDI- 
tants of Killingworth, all the lands in the township, 
he had not sold before to Georce Fonwiek 


which ni Ky 
Esq. exeepting six acres on the bie hammock, 


which lay on the eastern shore 


of the harbor,) re- 


serving, however, free liberty to hunt in the weeds, 
and fish in the rivers, and to use any trees for 
canoes, and rushes and fi igs for mats.” © "Phe 


Indians lived in this town in creat nusibers uti 
173) or 40.” 

The above is a view (looking ea 
central part of the principal street in Killmeworth 
the 


river, with part of the slip yards upon its banks. 


showing the plaee where roud crosses Indian 


The Congregational ehureh, seen ta the eentre ef 
the print, stands upon a small 


i 
Mecting-house hill: the academy is seen at the 


clevation, e@alled 


east end of the ehurch : from this pleee the observer 


has a pleasant view of the harbor and Sound, 


prospect more extensive and 


t 
beautiful. 


from the steeple is 

On the right is seen, between the trecs 
and opposite the church, a house upwards of an 
hundred years old. This house was the residenee 
of the Rev. Jared Elliot, D. D. who was hichly 
distinguished as a divine, physician, and seh 
He was the erandson of the eclebrated John Eliot 
of Roxbury, Massachusetts, the “ Apostle of the 
Mr. Elhiot 
larged views of the system of religion contained in 


the Bible. 


1 amniliar.h mppy in allns ionstoSe ipture,an la! our d 


Indians.” As a divine, 


Posse St d Cne 


“In his preaching he was plain and 


ing in original and lacenie expressions. Asa phy- 
sician, his re prt ition was such. that he was some- 
times called out of the colony. In history. natural 


Vier } y? 


philosophy, botany and mineralogy, he excelled, 
By several sinall treatises, h labored to improve 
the agriculture of his country. Some considera- 


tions had led him to beleve that the blaek sand, 


which appears originally on the beach of the Sound, 
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might be wrought into iron. He made an experi- 
ment upon it in the year 1761, and succeeded. 
For this discovery he was honored with a medal, 
by the society instituted in London for the encour- 
agement of arts, manufactures and commerce. He 
died in 1763, aged seventy eight years.” 

A short distance northward of the church seen in 
The follow- 


ing inscription is copicd from one of the monun.ents : 


the engraving is the burying ground. 


“In memory of Doct. Benjamin Gale, who, 
after a life of usefulness in his profession, and a 
laborious study of the prophesies, fell asleep, May 
Gth, A. D. 1790, Alt. 75, fully expecting to rise 
again under the Messiah, and to reign with him on 
earth.—I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that 
he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth, and 
mine eyes shall behold him.” 

It appears by this inscription, that Dr. Gale was 
a believer in the ancient doctrine of Mi/lenariaus, 
a name given to those who believe that the second 
coming of Christ will precede the Millennium, and 
that there will be a literal resurrection of the saints, 
who will reign with Christ on earth a thousand 


mm: 


years. his appears to have been the belief of 


pious persons at the time of the first settlement of 


New England: even as late as the great earth- 
quake, many Christians were looking for, and ex- 
pecting the second coming of Christ. 

Abel Buell,an uncommonly ingenious mechanic, 
was a native of thistown: he was apprenticed to 
Ebenezer Chittenden, a gold and silver smith in 
this place, previous to the Revolution. Buell was 
married at the age of nineteen years, and at the 
age of twenty, altered a five shilling colony note to 
five pounds. His neighbors had suspected that 
something was going on in his house which was 
wrong, as a light had been seen in his chamber, at 
unusual hours of the night. He was discovered by 
some person, who, mounting a ladder, looked in at 
the window, and saw him in the act of altering the 
bills. 
only be discovered by comparing the stumps of the 
letters with those leit 


So ingeniously was it done, that it could 
in the beok from which all 
the colony bills were issued.* = Moatthew Griswold, 
the king's attorney, afterwards governor, conducted 
the prosecution against Buell. As it was his first 
offence, and he otherwise sustained a good charac- 
ter, Mr. Griswold granted him every indulgence 
which he could consistently with his duty as a 
public otlicer. Buell’s punishment appears to have 
consisted of tinprisonment, cropping and branding. 
The tip only of Buell’s ear was cropped off: it was 
held on his tongue to keep it warin till it was put 
He was 
branded on the forehead as high up as possible. 


on the ear again, where it grew on. 


‘This was usually done by a hot iron, in the form of 
a Ictter designating the crime, which was held on 
the forehead of the criminal till he could say the 
words ** God save the king.” 

Mr. Buell was at the first imprisoned at Nor- 
wich; afterwards, through the influence of his 
family and friends, he was removed back to K illing- 
worth. About this time he constructed a] ipidary 
machine, the first, it is believed, that was used in 
this country. With this he was enabled to make 
a very curious ring; a large, beautiful stone being 
set in the centre, surrounded by those of a smaller 
size, all of which were wrought in a curious and 
workmanlike manner. ‘This ring he presented to 


* ft appears from this that all the bills which were is- 
sued by tie colony were origmally bound together in the 
fort of a book, and were cut oul as they were wanted, 
leaving some part of the printed matier in tbe book. 





Mr. Griswold, the king's attorney, and through his 
influence a pardon was obtained. Afterwards, 
about the year 1770, Mr. Buell removed to New 
Haven. About this period, Bernard Romans was 
constructing a map of North America. 


employed by him to make a survey of the coast. 
While at Pensacola, a person, knowing him to be 
an ingenious man, enquired if he could break the 
governor's seal, and open a letter and seal it up 
again, so that it could not be discovered that the 
letter had been opened. Mr. Buell was able to 
show his employer that it could be done in a perfect 
manner. [He was, however, arrested for making 
the attempt, although it is believed that the gov- 
ernor employed the person who came to Buell. 


OO rene 


As the 


coast of Pensacola was but little known, Buell was } 
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CARDILLAC, THE JEWELLER. 
A Tale from the German of Wolfman. 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 
PART If. 

Many months passed, and one evening it hap- 
pened that M’lle de Scuderi was crossing the Pont 
Neuf in the glass coach of the Duchess de Mon- 
tansier. Carriages of that construction had but re- 
cently come into use, and they consequently attract- 
ed much attention from the people in the strects. 


. The crowd on Pont Neuf was such as to impede 


the motion of the horses for some moments while 


He | 


was confined to the island, but he soon found means 


to escape, by a boat of his construction: he was 


accompanied by a boy who wished to leave the | 


place; they put out into the open sea, and were 
three days out of sight of land. ‘They however 
were able to get into some of our southern ports, and 
from thence Buell returned home. 

The map mentioned above was published during 
the Revolutionary war, and it is believed to be the 
first map engraved and published in this country. 
In engraving it, Mr. Buell was assisted by Mr. 
Amos Doolittle, of New Haven. During the Rev- 
olution it was extremely difficult to procure types 
for printing, except French types. Mr. Buell, 
turning his attention to this subject, soon con- 
structed a type foundery, and employed 15 or 20 
boys in making types. ‘The building used for the 
foundery was the Sandemanian meeting house, 
situated in Gregson strect. The legislature of the 
state, impressed with a sense of the service he ren- 
dered the public, restored to him his civil rights. 
Upon the conclusion of the Revolutionary war, 
Mr. Bucll and some others were employed by the 
state in coining coppers. Mr. Buell constructed 
all the apparatus for this purpose, and to such 
perfection did he bring it, that he was able to coin 
120 ina minute. Soon after, he went to Eng- 
land, for the ostensible purpose of procuring copper 
for coining, but in reality to gain some knowledge 
of the machinery used for the manufacturing of 
cloths of various kinds. 

While in England, he was passing through a 
town where they were constructing an iron bridge : 
through some error or defect in the construction, 
the builders could not make their bridge answer 
any useful purpose. Such was Mr. Buell’s knowl- 
edge and ingenuity on subjects of this nature, that 
he was able in a short time to direct them how to 
construct their bridge in a proper manner. So 
highly were his services considered, that he was 
presented with a hundred guineas. Mr. Buell re- 
turned to this country, and brought a Scotchman 
by the name of M'Intosh. ‘They erected a cotton 
factory in Westville, in New Haven, one of the 
first erected in this country. He afterwards re- 
moved to Hartford, and from thence to Stockbridge, 
Mass. where he made a profession of religion 
after he was seventy years of age. About the 
year 1825, he returned to New Haven, where he 
died in the alms house soon after his return. —His- 
torical Collections. 

Press On.—Never despair; never be discour- 
aged, however stormy the heavens, however dark 
the way, however great the difficulties, and re- 
peated failures. —“* Press on!” 


the carriage of the Duchess was passing.—M'lle 
de Scuderi’s attention was drawn to one side by the 
sound of angry exclamation, and she observed a 
man making his way eagerly through the crowd, 
beating and thrusting aside those who prevented 
him. As he came nearer she caught a glimpse of 
his face; it was that of a young man, pale and 
distorted, as it seemed, with agitation.—His eyes 
With difficulty he 
made his way to the door of the carriage, which he 


were fixed steadily upon her. 


pulled open with violent haste, and throwing a paper 
into Scuderi’s lap, retreated again and disappeared 
the 


with her mistress when the man opened the door, 


among crowd. Martinicre, who was inside 


shricked and fell back swooning. Her lady pulled 
the string and called to the coachman in vain; he, 
escaped from the crowd, gave the reins and whip 
to his horses, and they, shaking the foam from their 
mouths, seampered hastily over the bridge. Seuderi 
held her smelling bottle to the nostrils of her fainting 


‘maid; and at last Martinicre opened her eyes and 


recovered sense enough to speak. ‘Trembling and 
faltering, she cried, ** Where is that man? Ah! it 
is the same, who brought you the casket of jewels 
on that terrible night!” 

Scuderi endeavoured to quiet her maid, assuring 
her that no harm had come to them ; yet she could 
not herself help feeling more than ordmary curiosity 
to know what her note contained. As soon as a 
light could be procured, she opened the paper and 
read as follows: 

* A dreadful fate, which you could avert, thrusts 
me to the abyss! I conjure you, by all that is sacred, 
by the love of a son toward his honored mother, 
to send the bracelets and necklace you reecived 
from me—under pretence of having them reset or 
altered, or under any pretence—to 
Cardillac. 


If this be not done to-morrow, I will foree my way in- 


Master Rene 
Your welfare, your life, hangs thereon. 


to your house, and murder myself before your eyes.” 

** Now it is certain,” said M'lle de Seuderi, “ that 
even if this strange young man really belongs to 
the band of robbers, he has no ill purpose against 
me. Had he succeeded in obtaining an interview 
with me that night, who knows but he might have 
disclosed circumstances which have made 
clear what seems now so deep and dark a mystery? 


would 


Be the event what it may, I will do as this paper 
directs me, and rejoice to be rid of the ill-boding 
jewels, that have seemed to me a talisman of evil. 
Cardillac will be true to his old habits, and not let 
them out of his hands so evsily again.” 

The next day the lady resolved to go herself and 
carry the casket to the jeweller. But it seemed as 
if everything conspired to prevent her having a 
moment's leisure. All the wits in Paris chose that 
morning to call upon her, and beset her with verses, 
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anecdotes and plays. 


Racine payed her a long 
visit ; 


and after that it was time for her to go to 
the Duchess de Montansier; so that the visit to 
Cardillac was unavoidably postponed till next day. 

The poor lady slept ill that night; two or three 
times she started, ul.nost thinking she saw the 
young man standing before her with his pale gloomy 
face, the features of which she well remembered ; 
lection of past years. Early in the morning she rose, 
and had herself dressed, and drove to the house 
of the goldsmith, bearing with her the fated casket. 

The street Nicaisse, where Cardillac lived, was 
thronged with people, and a dense crowd was col- 
lected before his house. ‘There were cries, shouts, 
and execrations; and the multitude seemed to be 
with difficulty restrained by the police, who were 
in possession of the house. Desgrais, with several 
of his men, were on the steps. ‘The house-door 
was opened, a man was brought out chained, and 
led away, amid the wild execrations of the popu- 
lace. Scuderi, much terrified, called out to her 
coachman to go forward ; but the carriage was al- 
ready hemmed in by the crowd, and they were 
compelled to stop just in frontof the house. At the 
next glance, Seuderi saw a beautiful young girl, in 
the wildest abandonment of grief, kneeling at the 
feet of Desgrais. She cried, in tones of heart rend- 
ing anguish, ** He is innocent! He is innocent!” 
A stout, 
rude soldier, seized her by the arm, and pulled her 


Desgrais strove to relieve himself from her. 


from him; when the soldier let go her arm, the 
poor girl fell helplessly on the pavement, and lay 
there insensible. Scuderi could bear this no longer. 
“In Heaven's name what has happened?” eried 
she ; and ordering the door opened, she stepped out 
of the carriage. Some compassionate women lifted 
up the young girl, placed her on the steps, and rub- 
bed her forehead and hands with spirits ; while the 
lady made her way to Desgrais, and eagerly repeated 
her questions. 


The official answered bluntly. 


* Rene Cardillac was 


dered. 


this morning found mur- 
His assistant, Olivier Brusson, is the mur- 
derer. Ile has been carried to prison.” 

* And the girl?” inquired M'lle de Seuderi. 

* She is Madelon, ¢ The 


prisoner is her lover, and she is protesting his inno- 


‘ardillac’s daughter. 
cence. She has at least a knowledge of the deed, 
and I must send her also to the Conciergerie.” 

As he spoke, he threw a fieree look at the poor 
girl. 


She was beginning but 


her arms hung 


to breathe heavily, 
had no power to move or speak ; 
motionless, her eyes were closed, and the bystand- 
ers seemed at loss what to do with her. The 
good lady's eyes filled with tears as she looked on 
fell back a little, 
and Cardillaec’s corpse was brought out of the house. 
M'lle Seuderi called to Desgrais. 

** T will take the girl with me ; 
able for her.” 


this sad spectacle. ‘The crowd 


I will be answer- 


A murmer of approbation ran through the multi- 
tude. - The women lifted her up and bore her to 
the carriage, which soon drove back to the Rue St. 
Honore. 

A physician was summoned immediately ; and 
Madelon 


state of insensibility. 


after some time, her 


was recalled from 
Her compassionate hostess 
completed what the physician had begun, by whis- 
pering to her words of hope ; and a flood of tears soon 
came to her relief. 


interrupted by 


She was then able though often 


sobs, to relate whiat 


had happened, 
as far as she knew it. 


. 
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She had been awakened in the night by a tap at 


her door, and heard Olivier’s voice, entreating her 
to come down Stairs, as he feared her father was 
very dangerously wounded. Springing from bed, 
she opened her door. Olivier stood there, pale as 
death, with a light in his hand; he led the way 
trembling, to her father’s work shop, and she follow- 


; ed. Cardillac was lying there; she knelt down be- 
the more so, as they called up some indistinct recol- | 


side him, and observed that his breast and clothes 
were bloody. Olivier endeavoured to bind up the 
wound, after pouring some balsam upon it. While 
he was thus occupied, Cardillac ceased to rattle, 
opened his eyes, and then fixed them on her and 
her lover; then, with a feeble motion he drew her 
hand, which was in his, towards Olivier’s, joined 


them, and pressed both gently. ‘The effort exhaust- 


ed him; his head fell back, and with a deep sigh | 
, that while walk- | 


heexpired. Olivier’s account was 
ing with Cardillac, by his order, a few moments 
before, he had been attacked and wounded in his 


presence ; he had borne him to his own house, not 


deeming the wound so severe as it is proved to be. 


At dawn, some of the neighbors who had heard 
the noise of talking, and Madelon’s sobs, came to 
see what was the matter. The alarm was given, the 
police came, and Olivier was arrested as the mur- 
derer. 

Poor Madelon gave a moving picture of the ex- 
cellence and kindness of her lover. He had lived 
in peace with his master, for whom he seemed to 
entertain the respect and affection of a son. ‘Their 
mutual regard had been sealed by her engagement 
with Olivier, and her father gave consent to their 
marriage, because he esteemed the young man as 
faithful and noble-minded. ‘The young girl thus 
opened her mind to her protectress ; and ended by 
saying, that even had she stood by, and with her 
own eyes seen Olivier plunze the dagger into her 
father’s breast, she would hive held it for a 
sion of Satan, and would 


delu- 
never have believed him 
capable of so horrible a crime. 

Scuderi was mueh affected by this narration and 
inclined to believe in the innocence of the accused. 
She took the precaution to make some 


inquiries, 
and found that the 


neighbours of Cardillae con- 
firmed what M idelon had said respecting the kindly 
relations between her father and lover; 


spoke of the young man as remarkable 


and all 
for his in- 
dustry, application to business, and quiet and ami- 
able deportment. 

Olivier, when brourht before the Chambre Ar- 
dente, denied with the utmost firmness the crime 
with which he was charged, and persisted in his 
assertion, that Cardillae had been struck down in 
his presence by an unknown assassin ; that he ear- 
that he was 
and that soon after he had expired. 
cist ly 


ried him home, on finding wounded ; 


This pre- 
agrecd with Madelon’s statement. 

Again and again did the benevolent lady ques- 
tion her charge as to every circumstnnee of the fa- 
tal night; while she inquired if Olivier had never 
disagreed with his master, or if he was never sub- 
ject to those blind fits of passion that sometimes 
deprive men of reason for atime. Madelon assured 
her that he was of the gentlest and most amiable 
disposition ; and that he had 
them happily. ‘Then, too, she considered they were 
shortly to be related : 


always lived with 
Olivier, 
would inherit all he 


as ( 
had; so that desire of 
plunder could not have moved him to his murder. 
If the 


‘ardillac’s son- 
in-law, 


deed had been committed in a moment of 


passion, why did not the perpetrator make his es- 


cape, labieaa of carrying home the body, 
awaiting the arrival of the police? 


ears 
In short, alter 
thorough investigation, Seuderi became convinced 
of the absolute innocence of the accused, and resolv- 
ed to rescue him frem death, cost what it might. 
Before applying to the King, she decmed it best 
to sce the President La Regnie, and communicate 
to hin all that the 
[t would be no slight advantage gained 
could she awaken in his behalf even doubts in the 


she had learned in favor of 


prisoner. 


minds of such judges. 

La Regnie received her with much courtesy, 
and listened attentively to all she had to say. A 
smile of unpleasant meaning played around his 
mouth as she appealed to his sympathies, and sug- 
gested that the judge should never seem the enemy of 
the accused. When his turn came to speak he said: 


‘“‘It is honorable, lady, to your generous feclings, 


and natural, that you should be moved by the tears 


ofan unfortunate young woman, and should be- 
lieve what she tells you, to save her lover; but it is 
the duty of the judge to tear away the mask of de- 
ccit. Ilow this is to be done, I am not bound to 
reveal, nor to explain the several steps ofour criminal 
process ; but rest assured, lady, my duty shall be 
done, without fear of the world’s judgment. As I 
would not, however, appear a monster in your eyes, 
permit me to mention some of the grounds I have 
for believing the prisoner guilty. 
lered : 


Cardillac is found 


in the morning, mur¢ no one is by him but 


his assistant, Olivier Brusson.—Olivier declares 
that his master had been struck down at night in 


his presence. That 


deceased. 


For the purpose of robbery? 
know. He with the 
Was it not possible to resist the assassin, to seize 


he does not was 


him, to call for help? Olivier says he was fifleen 
or twenty steps behind him.—ut why at such a 
? What was 
Master Cardillac doing in the strect so late at night? 
That he cannot tell. 


invariably at home after nine 


distance?) ‘The master so ordered it. 
Was it not his custom to be 
inthe evening! Here 
Olivier finally repeated his assertion, that on the 
night in question Cardillae did go forth, and was 
Now mark me, lady. It 
is proved beyond doubt, that Cardillae did not go 
forth that night. Th 


a large lock, in which the key cannot be 


murdered in the street. 
» house-door is provided with 
turned 
without noise, and the door always makes such a 
creaking that it can be 
On the 


heard in the 
lower floor 


uppermost 
Master Claude 


Patrue and his female servant, both aged people, 


story. lodge 


but both active and intelligent. ‘They both heard 


Master ¢ 


of nine, 


‘ardillae come down, as usual, at the hour 
and lock and bar the door; then go up stairs 
again to his chamber, where they heard him a few 
minutes after reading aloud. ‘They heard the door 
Master 


Claude's sleep is usually very light, as is the case 


of his chamber shut, when he retired. 


with most old people ; and this night he was un- 
light, 


Ile then went to 


commonly wakeful. The domestic got him a 


and he sat up till after midnight. 
bed but had not been asleep long, when he was 
awakened by hearing above a stifled sound, as if a 


heavy body had fallen on the floor, the noise ol 


old 
but the y dared make no dis- 


quick steps, and then a groaning. Both the 
yp ople were alarmed ; 
turbance, till the dawn brought others to the house.” 

But tell me,” asked Scuderia 


the circumstances, 


nxiously, * in all 


ean you tind clue to a motive 
for this horrid deed?” 
* Hem 


not poor ; 


answered La Regnie, * Cardillac was 


he had many valuable jewels.” 
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“Svcs not his daughter toinherit hiswealth? You 
foreet that Olivier was to be his son-in-law.” 
* Bothemay have committed the deed for others.” 


“ Por what others?” demanded Seuderi, aston- 


The President looked at her for 2 moment, and 
then s iid : 

* You must know, | uy, that Olivier would ere 
this have been executed for the murder of his mas- 
ter, but that we have reason to believe him associ- 
ated with that secret band of robbers whose deeds 
have made all Paris tremble; who have eluded all 
efforts to detect them, and mocked at the punish- 
ment denounced by the law. ‘Through him all will 
—all must come to light. Cardillac’s death-wound 
was precisely similar to those inflicted by the secret 
band: and what is stronger proof, since Olivier’s 
imprisonment no murder has been perpetrated. 
The streets are secure by night as well as by day, 
since he who was doubtless at the head of the band, 
has been arrested. He bas confessed nothing as 
yet: but the Chambre Ardente will find means to 
make him speak even against his will.” 

Scuderi shuddered. “ And Madelon?” asked 
she. 

* Aye,” replied Ia Regnie; “ how know we that 
she was not an accomplice ?” 

“Ta!” almost shricked the lady ; “ it was her 
father.” 

* Even that may not have prevented the crime,” 
said the President. 


ed her ft 


* Remember Brinvillier poison- 
ter and brothers. You must pardon me, 
lady, if I ani soon obliged to take your protegec 
from you, and place her under arrest.” 

Scuderi could have wept, though indignant ; but 
she saw that nothing would avail, not even virtue 
“« Bo 


suid to hinn; and rising, she 


and misijortune, before this fearful nian. hu- 


man!” was all she 
left his house. 
the Pri 


her, a strange thought came into ber h 


As she went down the steps, whither 
sident with cercmonious courtesy attended 


“ad 3 and 


turning to La Regnie, she asked, quickly ; 
* Would it be permitted me to sce this unhappy 


young man 
* 


As she asked this question the same sinister 
smile played about the President’s mouth, 
* Certamly,” he 


honored lady. 


answered: “ cert tinly, most 
If you are not unwilling to visit th 
abode of guilt, and to look on its vietim im his de- 
gradation, in two hours you shall be conducted to 
the prison, where will see 


you this young man, 


whose fate appears to interest you so much.” 


The lady sighed; but harshly disposed as she 


thought the President towards him, she could not 
sav that any minister of the law would have been 
differently impressed. But the picture of domestic 


} 


harmony and love drawn by Aladelon was belore 


her mind; and she gave up all eflort to penctrots 
the mystery rather than admut a doubt of the mno- 


cence of Madelon’s lover. Her object in wishing 


to visit the prisoner was to hear his account of th: 


witl 


events of that night, and by comparing it " 


~ 


Madclon‘s, to see if some evidence favorable te him 
and satisiactory to his judges, could not be elicited. 


When she arrived at the Conciergeric, she was 


conducted inte a large, light apartment. Noon she 


heard the clank of chains, and Olivier was brought 
into her presenee. She looked at him as he entered 
—and fuimted. 

When Mil'e de Seuderi recovered her senses. the 
prisoner was gone. She earnestly entreated to be 


unmediately helped into the carriage, and driven 
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home, At the first glance she had recognized in 
Olivier Brasson the young man who had opened 
the door of her carriage om the Port Neuf, artd 
thrown the note into her lap; thie same that had 
brought her the casket of jewels. La Regnie’s 
dreadful suspicion was then well founded! The 
prisoner indeed belonged to that band of robbers, 
and had really murdered his master! And Made- 
lon! ‘The good lady’s feelings were embittered, 
crushed ; she began to doubt if there was truth in 
the world. She could not prevent the most horrible 
Many of tlie 
circumstances that before seemed proof of tlic girl's 


suspicions from entering ber mind. 


entire innocence, now appeared but to prove lier 
consummate art, her deep guilt. What meant her 
tears and her anguish, lest her lover should suffer 
adeserveddeath? Withthese bewildering thoughts 
busy at her heart, Scuderi alighted from theearriage, 
Madelon was in her 
rooin; she rushed to meet her proteetress, and sank 


and entered lier own house. 


at her feet ; she raised towards her, eyes that scem- 
ed to shine with angelic purity ; she clasped her 
hands across her breast with a gesture of supplica- 
tion. Seuderi averted her face, and said ina harsh 
tone: 

* Go! the murdercr awaits the punishment of 
his crimes. Heaven grant that not on you also 
lies the guilt of blood !” 

Madelon only exclaimed, in a voice of heart- 
rending anguish. * Then all is lost! and fell on 
the ground in a swoon. 

Scuderi ordered her maid to take care of the un- 
happy girl, and leftthe apartment, Not long after, 
Pierre made his appearance, with a face of no little 
consternation, and informed his mistress that Des- 


vrais waited * Let him come in,” an- 


to see her. 
swered the lady not noticing the fears ofher servant ; 
and the official entered. 

* "The President La Regnic,” said he, * has sent 
me to your ladyship with a request, which he is 
emboldened to hep you will grant, by lis know- 
ledge of your firmness and revard for justice, and 
by 


the conviction that through you alone is likely 
to be clicited information of much 


to 


Ile is also eneouraged to apply to you 


conseqnence 
the P tblie. 
by the consideration that you have already taken 
much interestin the process now before the Chambre 
Ardente. 


A change has taken place in the prisoner 


since he has seen your ladyship. Tle still refuses 


to confess, declaring hiuself innocent of Cardillie’s 
death, but « Xpresses himself willing to submit to his 
Your k 
observe that the last admission obviously points to 


he 


ol 


doom, which he has deserved. 


other crimes. But will confess 


lor an mterview with you: to you alon 


nothing : not 


even under the fear torture. petitions only 


he will 


disclose all. Wall your lady ship condescend to 
hear him?” 

* How! cried the lady, ‘and become minister 
of your bloody tribunal’? Reeecive the confidence 
of the uralasappy man for the purpose oO bringing 


hum to the seaffold’?) Neyer, Desgrais!  Brusson 


may bea murderer, but PE will hear none of his guilty 


secrets, Jam no father confessor. 


*Perh ips, lady,” said Des vrais, yourthnind may 
heard prisoner. Did 


not you yourst Ifentreat the President to be human 


change when you have thy 
le is vo, when he yields to the p 
to the last imean 


torture.” 


isoners carnest 
prayer, and resorts that may save 
him frome the 

Scuderi shuddered involuntarily. 


* You will not be asked,” pursued Desgrais, “ to 
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| revisit tlte prison, the sight of which before affected 


you. ‘lo-night, if you consent, the prisoner shall 


tie brougltt to your house. He shall speak with 
you alone; but a sufficient guard shall be placed 
Without the room, to prevert his escape and secure 
you from alldanger. Indeed, you have nothing to 
fear from him; he speaks of you with profound 
respect ; and insists that could he have seen you 
earlier, he had not been brought into this strait. 
Moreover you will not be required to reveal more of 
his confession than you choose. Can more be said 
to induce you tocomply?” 

The lady hesitated a moment, then answered 
with dignity : 

* You may bring the prisoner; I will speak 
with him. God will give me firmness and courage.” 

Late at night a knocking was heard at the house 
door. Vierre opened to the gens-d’armes, who con- 
ducted Brusson. An icy thrill ran through M’'lle 
de Seuderi’s frame, as she heard them traversing 
the hall, and mounting the stairs. Presently the 
door of her dressing-room opened, and the prisoner 
entered, free from his fetters, and well dressed, fol- 
lowed by Desgrais. ‘The official introduced him, 
and then respeetfally withdrew. 

Brusson approached and sank on his knees at the 


When 


he removed them, his face was seen bathed in tears. 


lady’s feet, covering his face with his hands. 


Seuderi was decply moved ; and in spite of her- 
self a doubt that he could be cuilty arose in her 
truth 


And they awakened some 


mind. What earnestness and were in. his 


expressive features ! 
Vague recollection of the past, though what she 
could not say, which beeame more distinct as she 
gazed upon him. She forgot that a murderer was 


before her, and said in a tone of gentleness and 
sympathy. 
* What have you to say to me Master Brusson ?” 
The young man still knelt before her. 
* Oh, most honored lady,” he asked, * have you, 
then, no remembranee of me?” 
Scuderi looked at him again, and replied, that 


his 


ind that recolleetion had for the moment overcome 


features did indeed remind her of some friend, 


the horror of his crime. At this he rose, and step- 


ped back a perce or two, before he said, in a melan- 
choly tone 

* Thave 
her son Olivier, the boy you have so often carressed, 


love d ? 


The lady uttered an exclamation of surprise and 


you then forgotten Anne Guyot? and 


and ones It is he who stands before you.” 


grief, and sank back upon the cushions of her chair. 
Anne 


daughter of an impoverished citizen, had been from 


She had eause for emotion (iuyot, the 


her childhood the protegee of Mle de Seuderi, and 


her cherished though humble friend. She had mar- 


ried an honest and industrious young man, Claude 


Brusson, a wateh-maker. "Their little son had been 


the favorite 


herasofhis mother. Some yearsafter the ir marriage, 


Claude being less fortunate in his business than he 


expected, fe und it dithenlt to maintain his family, 


ind removed to his native city, Geneva 5 in spite 


of Scuderi’s advice that they should remain in Paris, 
md her promuses of patronage. Anne wrote several 
times to her adopted mother; but gradually her 
letters became less frequent, and at length ceased 


entire ly. Mlk de Scu iT rl was torce d to bye lie ve 
that the eares of an increasing family, and new 
eenes, had effieed all recollection of her early friend. 


} 


"Twenty passed Sine 


and child had left Paris. 


vears had Brusson, with his 


wit 
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her protectress, and was as fond of 
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A silence of some minutes ensued, during which 
both were much agitated ; the prisoner so violently, 
that M’lle de Scuderi pointed to a seat near which he 
was standing, and on which at her bidding he sank. 

With no little effort he collected himself, and ad- 
dressed the lady. “ It is as astern duty, madame, 
that I have prepared myself for this interview, 
which I have craved as a last favor of my judges. 
May I entreat your compassionate indulgence, while 
I disclose what will certainly surprise you, perhaps 
Would 
So long as 


fill you with an abhorrence towards me! 
that my poor father never left Paris! 
I can remember, our condition at Geneva was one 
of poverty and privation; from my earliest child- 
hood I was accustomed to want, and to hear day 
by day the complaints of my parents of their hard 
lot. 
efactress ; but a false pride probably prevented her 


My mother spoke much of you, her carly ben- 


and my father from returning to solicit your kind- 


ness in their behalf. As soon as I was able to 
work, I was apprenticed to a goldsmith ; soon after, 
my father died, and in a few months my mother 
followed him to the grave.” 

* Poor Anne! poor Anne!” eried Seuderi sob- 
bing. 

* Heaven be praised, rather,” resumed the prison- 
er, “ that she was taken from evil to come, and 
lived not to see her beloved son die a felon’s death !” 
Here the unfortunate young man_ yielded to his 
feelings and burst into bitter and passionate tears. 
There was a movement without, as if the guard 
apprehended an attempt to eseape ; Olivier marked 
it, and proceeded :—* L was harshly treated by my 
that I 


wrought early and late: and my situation became 


master the goldsmith, notwithstanding 


intolerable. It happened one day that a stranger 


took notice of a necklace on which L was working : 


came into our shop to muke FOTLIC purchases. 


clapped me on the shoulder and said, ‘my young 
friend, that is capital workmanship, | know not, 
Re ne 


indeed, who could do better, unless it were 


Cardillac, who is the first jeweler in’ the world. 
You should go to him: he would be glad, no doubt, 
to employ you; and you could linprove yoursel! 
with him.’ "These words sank deep mto my soul. 


I was restless theneeforward in Geneva: and ere 


long I got released from my master’s service. 1 
Re ne Cardillae 


coldly ; but I insisted on his allowing me to show 


came to Paris. received me very 


him some of my work. I finished a small ring, 


and brought it to him. Ife looked at me, as if Ins 


eyes would read me through and through, then said, 
‘You are a skillful workman: you can come and 
help me inmy shop. I will pay yeu well, and you 
shall be pleased with my service.” Cardillae kept 
his word. T remained with lim; but it was many 
months before Lsaw his daughter, who was passing 


! 


some time in the country with an old female rela- 


tive. At length she returned. Oh! how lovely 


she was! Noman ever loved as I did?” 

Olivier here paused a few moments, before he 
could proceed calmly. 

* Madelon was very kind to me. Sli 
came into the shop, and as T could not conceal my 
passion from her, she did not hesitate to acknow- 
Her father 


closely, but we eluded his suspicions. 


ledge that she returned it. vatehed us 
I resolved 
to apply myself with diligence to my businees, and 
when I was able to command a 
for Madeclon’s hand. One 


wis al 


comiypn tonee, to 


sue morning while I 


work, Cardillac came in his face distorted 


and pale with anger, ‘IT need your services no 


longer,’ said he, furiously ; ‘outof this house, and 
let me never behold you more! I need not tell you 
why you are dismissed ; the sweet fruit you would 
pluck hangs too high for your reach! I would 
have spoken but he seized and dragged me to the 
door, which he slammed in my face when I was 
outside. I left the house, and obtained lodgings 
with an acquaintance in the suburb St. Martin. 
But I had no rest; my head was filled with plans 
Madelon. By night I 


in which she lived, in 


for obtaining a sight of 
wandered about the house 
hopes of seeing even her shadow passing the window. 
In the street Nicaisse, close to Cardillac’s house, is 
a high wall with several projections of rough stone. 
Against one of these I leaned one night, looking 
up at the window of my beloved, which was visible 
but there was no light there. Suddenly L saw a 
[I knew 


I was surprised that he 


light in the window below, which was 
Cardillac’s apartment. 
should be awake at this hour, for it was past mid- 
night, and vexed also; for it convinced me that 
any attempt on my part to enter the house, which 
While 
I was wondering if any thing unusual had happened, 
felt 
the part of the wall against which I leaned, giving 


was my object, would be discovered by him. 
the light was extinguished: and soon after I 
away. [| sprang back and hid myself in the deep 
shadow behind the projection. — Leould see distinetly 
that a secret door turned in the wall, and a dark 
muiiled figure came softly out, and walked down 
the street. 


paces behind him. 


Iinpelled irresistibly, I followed a few 
Close toan image of the Virgin 
the figure turned round, and the light of a lamp tell 
onitsfaee. It was Cardillac! A shuddering seized 
me; but as it born on by magic, I still followed 
him; at length he disappeared in the deep shadow 
on the side of the street, but a light clearime of hi 
throat betrayed that his lurking-place was close at 


hand. A 


wi aring a pluie d eap and spurs, came along, hum 


few moments elapsed; when a tan 


minganair. Cardillae sprangon him, like a tiger on 
his prey; the man fell on the pavement: [ sprang 
forward, erying, * Master Carditlke—what hay 
you done ”’ Hle start up, mi hed pa 1 ( nd 
di ipo red. Bewildered with horrer and 

ment. | knelt beside the vietin a strove to | 
hun to life, but he wa qu ( I elk: 

it, L was surrounded by the police, and l as 
the murderer 

* T related how T had eome tot \ 1 } 
just as th ssassin left him. The offic woked 
in my faee, and one of them exe d.* I know 
hint wells it is Olivier Brusson, the old th: 
he works for the excellent Master Rene Cardilla 
and is an honest fellow ! Avain they cuestioned 
me, and told exactly what I had seen, onl ! 
mentioning the assassin’s name. "They showed 
the wound, directly through the heart of the mour- 
dered man: and after some further exaniunation I 
was discharged. 

* All next day [scemed to bein a frightful drea 
The awful occurrence | had witn cdl was contin- 
ually before my eyes. As TT satin my chamber 
the door opened, and Cardillae entered 

* * What do you want, tor Heaven's PY 
ered. Tle came towards me with a smile that 
sent a shudder through my frame, drew chair, 
and seated himself close by me ‘@) Cl d 
he, § lL was over hasty in my conduet to you yes- 
terday I drove you from my house, but I find I 


cannot do without you. Even now I have on hand 


a picee of work which I cannot complete without 
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your help. Will you enter my service once more? 
You are silent. I know I have done you wrong. 
I did not approve your love for Madelon; but, on 
mature consideration, I find that so far as industry, 
skilfulness, and faithfulness are concerned, I could 
not have a better son-in-law than yourself. Come 
with me; Madelon awaits you.’ 

“ Cardillae’s words went to my heart, but I had 
no power to speak. He observed my emotion— 
* You hesitate,’ said he; * you have perhaps other 
views: you mean to go to Desgrais, to La Regnie, 
or to Argenson. Beware, young man! lest the 
power you invoke to the destruction of others make 
‘ Let those,’ I cried, § who 
are conscious of crime, fear the names you have 


* Re- 


member,’ said Cardillac, ‘ that it will require other 


you also its victim!’ 
mentioned; I have nothing to do with them.’ 


evidence than yours to criminate a man like me, 
noted for good report ; and that any effort to injure 
me will probably result in yourown ruin. As con- 
cerns Madelon, it is to her, not to my fears, your 
are indebted for my present visit. She loves you 
passionately. Since your departure, she has wearied 
me with entreaties to reeall you, declaring that 
without you she could not live. Indeed, she is 
grown so pale and wan, that I have feared for her 
life. Last evening I promised her I would bring 
you home to-day.’ 

“May I be forgiven, lady, if I yielded to my 
feclings and what seemed my fate, and returned 
with Cardillae? Madelon rushed to meet 
altered indeed, but restored to life by the sight of 


As I clasped the beautiful girl in 


me— 


him she loved. 
my arms and 


and vowed never, never to forsake her, I 


pressed her to my throbbing heart, 
became 
fettered to her and hers, body and soul.” 

Olivier ceased, again overcome by his feelings 
Mlle de 
claimed, * Is it possible 


to that 


Seuderi, struck, with amazement, ex- 


Cardillae, then, 


? Re me 


beloneed band of robbers, whose dreadful 


deeds h ive al irmed all Paris 4 


“ What say lady the 


* the Such a band never existed. 


you cried prisoner— 
Cardil- 
as, who perpe trated all those deeds of 


fact that 


band? 
lac alone it w 


Tra tha 


} ' } 
blood ! was engaged in 


‘Thus the 


It became greatly en- 


hie alone 
his 


difficulty of tracing the oui 


this fearful enterprise, lay curity. 


hanced 


But let me voon, and reveal to you the 


his most ouilty and unfortunate of men. 


You ay re ucily conceive my state of mind, after 
But the 


return to his house. step was taken, 


and L could not ¢o back, though foreed to regard 
mnysell 


remaimed silent. 


as an accomplice in his crimes, so long as I 
In Madelon’s 


for she, : 


love, I forgot, at 
t least, was innocent: 


erie! that 


thes. ni y anguish 
but Leould not alw tys crush down the 
with ¢ 
lis shop, but never dared to lilt my eyes to his face ; 
All 

hin, the 


honest workman, the tender father: the night only 


Wis consun ing me. ] worked irdillae in 


nor did I sp ik. exeept constrained to do so. 


day he seemed, as the world supposed 


vitne { his deeds of horror. One day he was in 
wiusually good spirits, and talked and laughed 
while at his work. Suddenly he threw down the 
ornament he was claboratine: rose from his seat, 


1, * Olivier, the relations between us must 


ind sa 


be altered: IT can endure this no longer What all 
the acutenes of D scrras ind his fellows have 
failed to diseover, accident has revealed to you. 
You saw me to do what yevil sta compelled : l 
could not resist t d you will find that it was your 
evil star also, that led yvouto the discovery. As you 


y 


2 


es. 
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are now situated, you cannot betray me ; therefore | 


‘I will never become 
your accomplice " was upon my lips ; but I did not 


vou shall know all.’ 





speak, for I dared not trust myself to utter what I 
felt. 


Cardillac seated himself on his working- 


bench, and wiped the sweat from his forehead. | 


At length he began: ‘ An accident that happen- 
ed to my mother, before my birth, has colored my 
life. She attended a fete, where she saw a Span- 
iard with a chain of jewels about his neck. The 
jewels were rich and brilliant, and attracted my 
mother’s attention; nay, so fascinated was she that 
He 


had been a suitor of hers before her marriage ; an 


she could not take her eyes from the wearer. 


unsuccessful one ; and observing the attention with 
which she regarded him, imagined that she had 
fallen in love with him, and laid a plan to carry 
her off. 

** He seized her, and by foree bore her to his car- 
riage, but her screams brought assistance, and in the 
scuffle the Spaniard was killed. He fell, dragging 
my mother with him ; and it was some time before 
she was extricated from his corpse. ‘The conse- 
quence wasa severe illness ; and though she recoy- 
ered, its effects remained. My evil star had arisen, 
and its influence was shed on me from that hour. I 


had a passion for jewels from my childhood. TI used 
to steal rings when a boy, for I could not withstand 


the consuming desire I felt to possess them. And 
by a sort of instinct I could tell which was real 
gems, and their comparative value. ‘To gratify 
my taste for handling precious stones, and follow 
the supposed bent of my genius, I learned the jew- 
eler’s art. I worked with an enthusiasm which 
was a passion, and soon became celebrated for my 


skill. 


influence of my star showed itself predominant. 


Now commenced the era in which the evil 


Whenever I was engaged on any important piece 
of work, such as the setting of valuable stones, I 
was seized with a restlessness and an anguish that 
Day 
and night stood before me, like a spectre, the person 


deprived me of sleep, and impaired my health. 


from whom I had received the order, decked with 
my jewels; while a voice cried in my ears, They 
Take them; 
At length I had 
opportunitics for plunder; I used them ; no lock 


are yours—they should be yours! 


what are diamonds to the dead! 


withstood me ; and thus the jewels I coveted, which 
I had worked on, were soon again in my hands. 
But this did not quict the demon spirit within me. 
I know not how it was, but I felt an inexpressible 
I had made orna- 
ments; a thirst for their. blood, which condemned 


hate for those at whose orders 


me to perpetual wretchedness. It was at this time 
I purchased this house. Its owner and I arranged 
the purchase in this very room, over a flask of wine, 
and he showed me the secret passage, trap-door 
and door through the wall. ‘These were built by a 
monk, who lived in this cloister, and to 


out and come in at night by this secret entrance. 


used vo 
I paid the man for this information, and bound 
him to secrecy. Not long after, I sent home to a 
gentleman of the court a rich necklace, which I 
knew was destined for a beautiful opera girl I 
went out at night through the secret door: I wiay- 


laid the gentleman; I struck my weapon to his 


heart, and possessed myself of the necklace. This 
done, I felt a happiness that is indeseribable. The 
evil spirit was laid, I was no longer tormented. But 


this peace did not continue; my evil star became 
once more ascendant and I a victim to the agonies 


of hell ; agonies to be assuaged only by blood. But 
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think not Olivier, though I could not resist the | 
dreadful impulse, that I have been quite destitute © 


of human sympathy and remorse. You know how 
reluctantly I have lately undertaken orders ; how 
I have declined working for many, whom I would 
not injure. You cannot know the struggles I have 
had with the power that has dominion over me ; 
struggles which, alas, have been too often in vain!’ 

*“ When Cardillae had ended, he conducted me 
to a vault under ground, and showed me his cabinet 
of jewels. No monarch had @ richer collection. 
* On the day of your marriage,’ said he to me, ‘ you 


, Shall take an oath on the holy cross, that upon my 


death you will destroy all these by means I will : 
: then place in your hands. 


I will not have a human 
being, and least of all Madelon and you, enriched 
by these blood-strained treasures.’ 


“ ‘Thus, lady, was I prisoner in a labyrinth of 
, crime, the victimof contending feelings. In Madelon ° 
I saw the angel who could elevate me to heaven ; ° 


but then it was as if demoniac hands dragged me 
again towards the abyss, and I strove to escape in 
vain. Thus passed some time, and I grew daily 
more miserable. I thought of flight ; of suicide ; 
of Madclon! How could I separate myself from her 
—from her love? Blame me, lady—if you will; 
in truth I was weak, not to struggle against the 
passion that fettered meto crime. But am I not to 
atone by an ignominious death ? 

** One day Cardillae came home unusually eheer- 
ful. He looked kindly on me; kissed Madelon ; 
and ordered fora dinner a flask of better wine than 
he commonly drank. When Madelon had left us, 
I rose to go into the shop.‘ Sit still, young man,’ 
suid Cardillac ; ‘no more work to-day; let us 
drink the health of the most excellent lady in Paris.’ 
Therewith he filled our glasses, and asked me how 
I liked the sentiment, 

** Un amant qui craint les voleurs n'est point 
digne d'amour,” 


(Concluded in our next.) 
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DR. JOHN ARBUTINOT. 

Dr. Joun Ansurunor, was the son of a Scotch 
episcopal clergyman, and was born at Arbuthnot, 
near Montrose, soon after the Restoration. Having 
completed his studies, and taken his medical degree, 
at Aberdeen, he proceeded to London, where, for 
some time, he supported himself by teaching the 
mathematics. In 1704, the merits of his paper, On 
the Regularity of the Births of the two Sexes,” pro- 


rose in his profession to be the queen’s physician in 


cured his admission into the Royal Society. 


ordinary, and a fellow of the College of Physicians ; 
but his practice does not appear to have been exten- 
sive. Acquainted with Pope, Swift, and the other 


wits of the age, he took a share in their literary en- 


terprises, and contributed largely to the ‘* Memoirs 


«The History of John Bull,” 


Martinus Seriblerus.” 
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“A Treatise on the Scolding of the Ancients,” and 
‘The Art of Political Lying,” with many other 
pieces of wit and humor, were the offspring of his 
pen. After tong lingering under asthma and dropsy, 
which he bore with exemplary patience, he died 
in February, 1735. Swift gave his character in 
few words—“ He has,” said he “ more wit than all 
our race, and his humanity is equal to his wit.” 
Nor is there any thing of the exaggeration of friend- 
ship in this praise. Among his serious works, part 
of which are medical, may be named his “ ‘Tables of 
Ancient Coins, Weights, and Measures.” 
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BAD HABITS. 


* Where vice has held its empire long 
Twill net endure the least control; 

None but a power divinely strong 
Can turn the current of the soul.” 


Bap habits are not easily relinquished ; they are 
acquired without any difficulty: they steal insen- 
sibly upon individuals, and having effectually ac- 
quired possession they maintain their hold, and are 
not driven off without a firm resolution, and great 
exertion. Bad habits are more general than might 
be supposed. There are few places without them, 
and few persons altogether free from them, from the 
palace to the cottage, from the church to the school ! 


_ Some, indeed, are much more injurious in their 


tendency than others, which in comparison are 
harmless. Bad habits are often secn in different 
families, such as behaving rudely at table ; talk- 
ing incessantly, to the great annoyance of parents 
and visitors ; staying on an errand, so that it can- 
not be ascertained at what time the child or servant 
will return. ‘This last produces great vexation, 


and often great inconvenience.—Some children 
have the great fault of contradicting and even cor- 
recting their parents and elders in conversation. 
Young persons should recollect that they know but 
little, and that their observation and experience 
must of course be very limited. Speaking imperti- 
nently to servants is a disgusting habit, and indi- 
cates a haughty and untoward temper. My young 
friend, Rosa, is a lively, pleasant, industrious, 
good-tempered girl; but she has contracted the 
habit of rising late. Her excuse is, that she can 
make up the time lost in the morning, by sitting 
up late at night; not considering that late hours 
are very injurious to the health, and that the phy- 
sical and mental powers must be, in some degree, 
relaxed by the labors and exercises of the day. I 
have reasoned with her on the subject ; and while 
she admits all the benefits to be derived from early 
rising, she has not yet corrected the habit. 

There is no habit more injurious than that of 
gossiping, that is, of listening eagerly to the com- 
mon reports of the day, prying into the concerns of 
others, and retailing the information from house to 
To 


commit a secret to such persons is to employ a 


house, with additions and embellishments. 
town-crier, for they are sure to publish it to the first 
individual they meet. 

A habit of irregularity is the fault of many : 
manifested in not keeping their engagements, and 
failing in their promises. An exact man observes 
minutes, and we need no greater examples of order 
and regularity than the course of the planets, the 
appearance of the planets, the appearance of the 
seasons, and the periodical return of comets. Con- 
cerning the heavenly bodies, astronomers tell us, 


** there is so much exactness in their motions, that 
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they punctually come at the same periods to the 
hundredth part of a minute.” 


“ How most exact is nature’s frame, 
How wise the eternal mind; 

His counsels never change the scheme 
That bis first thoughts designed.” 


any character: it not only involves him in future 
difficulties, but proves a source of great inconve- 
nience to others. A gentleman punctual in his 
word, when he had heard that two had agreed upon 
a meeting, and the one neglected his hour, would 
say of him, “ he is a young man, then.” 

I must omit many other propensities, such as the 
habit of evil speaking, the habit of slovenliness, in- 


the preceding remarks, and inquire whether they 
are indulging in any uncomely, unamiable, perni- 


cious habits. 





DO SOMETHING. 
We are decidedly of opinion that the most mis- 
erable situation a man can be placed in, is when he 
has nothing to do. ‘The idle man is a sponge upon 
the world, and a curse to his fellow creatures. Evy- 
out work, is adding to the misery of the world, is 
really injuring the morals and happiness of the hu- 
man family, and should be held responsible for it. 
What would our fate be if we were all to become 
idlers? Who would make our garments, our houses, 
What if you 
are able to live without work? Does it follow that 
you should remain in a state to vegetate merely ? 


our food, our newspapers and books? 


Certainly not !—Without a pursuit—an innocent 
and honorable pursuit—no one can really be happy, 
and hold a proper rank in society. ‘The humble 
wood sawyer, Says one, is a better member of soci- 
ety, than the fop without brains and employment! 
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Every one should be employed in fashioning some 
article of use, or extending the dominion of thought, 


in simplifying the means of subsistence, or in some 
creatures. 
How many persons do we see content to live on the 
products of other hands, who are, in fact, little bet- 
ter than bare faced rogues. 


other way to be beneficial to his fellow 


* They live on ill-got- 


RU R A L 


The want of punctuality is a serious defect in ; 


murder was death. At this he appeared to be 
thunderstruck ;  ‘ That law,’ 
ed at the last session.’ 
his informant ; 


said he, ‘ was repeal- 
‘You are mistaken,’ said 
‘the question of repeal was agita- 
ted, but the law was not repealed—it stands on the 
statute book in full force.’ 
stance to show the salutary influence of the law. 
If this man had not supposed that the law referred 


REPOSITORY. 


new volume has just comm saath anie ‘the most 
favorable auspices and all who wish a ay and 
handsome literary periodical, would do well to begin 
with the present volume. It is published at Hud- 
son, N. Y. semi-momhly, at $1 in advance—in 


~ arto form—8 pages to cach number.—NShteld and 


I mention this circum- | 
) very 


Banner, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Tue Rurar Repositrory.— This is a che “ap and 
interesting little Literary and Miscellaneous 


periodical. The present volume contains the story 


; of “The Gipsy Mothe r,” of the most thrilling interest. 


to had been repealed, he would probably never have | 
' committed that awful crime; and thus he would 


have been saved from the guilt of murder, and his 


f-« . . . . 
‘ innocent victim would not have suffered a violent 


' tives 
civility, swearing, drunkenness, dissimulation, self- | 


? 


conceit, &c. hoping that my friends will profit by 


‘ shoot them.” 


and untimely death. It shows also that other mo- 


crimes if the restraints of penal law were removed.” 





Swati. Mistake.—* I 
you don’t keep your hens out of my garden, I will 
D—-, 


say, neighbor S——, if 


“Very well, neighbor 


, shoot away, only, if you kill any of my hens, 


throw them over into my yard.” 


ery man that remains idle, or gets bis living with- ' 


who cannot hope to rise ; 


old fowling picee, morning after morning, and the 
large, 


fat hens, were pitched into neighbor S s, 
After a 


covered that neighbor S 





like rain. fortnight or more, D—— dis- 





never had any hens, 
and that he had been shooting his own, they having 
broken out of their own hen coop. 

Merit.— Merit is often an obstacle to a person’s 
rise in the world, because it is always productive of 
two bad effects, viz: envy and fear; envy in those 


and fear in those who are 


- established, and who dread to advance a person pos- 


ten spoils—go on tick—lie and cheat, rather than ; 
follow a pursuit which would render them useful to ’ 


themselves and mankind generally. 
happy without employment—mental or physical. 
The idler becomes a fit candidate for the penitenti- 
ary or gallows.”—Cin. Post. 





CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

Tue following among thousands of instances, 
will tend to show how much there is in the argument 
which claims that the fear of imprisonment will 
deter from crime. A man in Dover, N. H. mur- 

dered his wife, under shocking circumstances. A 

paper published in that town says: 

* The crime of murder was recently committed 
The murderer 
She had 
with kindness. He had been 
sheltered beneath her roof and fed at her table. 
Why then did he take her life? 
money. 


in an adjoining town at noonday. 
possessed no malice towards his victim. 
often treated him 


Simply for her 
After he 
to Dover he was asked 
what he thought the penalty of the crime would be. 


This he afterwards confessed. 
Was arrested and brought 


He replied, from seven to ten years imprisonment 
in the State He was informed that, ac- 
cording to the laws of the State, the penalty for 


Prison. 


None can be 


» hie for nineteen years, and h 


sessed of greater abilities and merit than themselves, 
lest he should supplant them. ‘Therefore, a man’s 


being neglected is no mark of demerit. 


AroLocies.—* Will you take another cup of 
coffee, sir? It is not so good as I could wish, owing 
to the haste with which you wished it got 
« Madam, there 


your coffce is most excellent—what there is of it.” 


ready.” 
is no occasion for an apology ; 
The landlady colored. He unimediately recollected 
ed himself, and added, ** Pardon me, madam, I did 
not mean what I said. 1 meant to say, there is an 
abundance—such as it is.” 


Opinions of the Press, &c. 
RurAL Reposirory.—The fifth number of the 
twentieth volume of our old friend and fay 
*The Rural! Repository,” published at Mi 


is on ourtable. This work has been before 
antly gain- 


orite, 
Ns. Vs 


the pu 


idson, 


s been const 


ing favor. Its character is Literary, Moral and 

Religious; and as it now appears ina “new dress,” 
; }} 

we know not where a more desirable paper of the 


kind may be found. The size is convenient for 
binding, and at our office may be seen a bound vol- 
ume to which we attribute much of our popularity 


among the ladies. It is published semt-monthly, at 


$l per year, always in advance. Subseription 
received at this office.— Democrat, Seneca Fall , 
N. Y. 


Rurat Repositrory.—The 5th numler of the 


20th volume of this exceedinely imnferesting le 
paper, has just re: ched us. It is ve ry n odest and 
unpre tending im its Claims, burt is notwithstanding 
equal to many of the publications which make much 
nore noise Inthe world, We noticed it a few weeks 
since, and again cheerfully recommend it as highly 
worthy of patronage. It is embellished with two 
neat engravings, and its tvpographical appearance 
s beautiful. It ts published « mi-monthly, at the 
low price of one dollar per annum .by Wm. St 

rd, Hudson, No Y.—Berkshire Courier, Great 
Barrington, M 

Rurac Reposittrory.—This popular literary peri- 
odical now i its 20th year has assumed a new and 
beautiful dress, and appears to have undergone an 


linprovement even in its uni excellent mutter, A 


Crack went the , one of the most beautiful and tusty quartos pub lished 


} ita general favorite 
? cultivaterl taste. 


, all inferior, in 
besides malice and revenge would lead to | 


The style—the scenes it describes—its delineations 
of human nature, and the moral it inculcates, render 
with all pe reone of re fined and 
By rs reading public, it is pro- 
nouneed, in regard to the manner m which the tale 
is told, and the nature of the scene portrayed, not at 
woint of interest, to that justly cele- 
brated wor k, ‘he Mysterie sof Paris.”” It exhibits 
the evils of e Wn d marriage in such vivid colors, 
that they must be seen and felt by every reader. —It 
isan admirable effuit to “ blend Instruction with de- 
light.” “ The Gipsy Mother’ alone, is worth a 
whole year’s subseription.— Orleans Ame rican, Al- 
bion, N. Y. 

Rurat Reposirory.—This periodical continues 
as racy and interesting as ever, and has recently un- 
lergone some beautiful improvements. It is now 
in this country, and every number illustrated with an 
everaving. It has just entered its twe n Neth volume, 
an age which few fashionable periodicals can boast. 
As an elegant specimen of letter-press printing, it 
stands without a rivi il, for which the publisher, W. RB. 
Stoddard, Esq. is deserving of great credit. The 
paper on which it is printed is of the finest quality, 


and when we consider the chaste character of its 
contents, connected with its rare typography, it is 
allomvether a most desirable ge ang ne ment for the 


It is atYorded for the low price of one 
annuin. Specimens may be seen at the 
-Gazette, Camden, N. Y. 


table 


Gazette office 


centre 


dollar 





Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of postage paid. 


C.H. Rome, N. ¥. 1,00; HTH. M. P. Valatie, N.Y. $10,00; 


P.M. Pratt's Hollow, N. Y. $2.00; J.C. Perrysburgh, O. 
£1.00: J.C. Lima, N. VY. 81.00; L. B. W. Altred, N.Y. 
ba | 00: Mrs. H. Bridgeville, N.Y. 81,00; BE.P. Catskill, N.Y. 
&1.50: Misses W. Athens. N Y.S81 00 S. R. Athens, N.Y. 
S100; Po WH. Whiingham, Vt. $1.00; 8. ro H. Laurens, 
N.¥.81.00; N.T. Collins, N ¥.81,00; E Albion, N.Y. 
S1,.00; HE G. Stokes, N. ¥. 81.00; P Mt Conway, Ms. 
tor J. HW. 81,00; B.T Oh. Athens, N. Y. $200; M. A.C. 
Beallsville, Penn. $1.00; MOL R. Townshend, Vt. $1,00; 
Hi. M. P. Valatie, No ¥. 85.00; J. Bo Auburn, N.Y. (for 
ing 7th, 10th, & 2h, 8.00; 8. T Auburn, N. ¥. S100; 

_R.P. Eaton, N. ¥. 81 00; J. 8. Howard, N. Y. 8100; 
R. L. A. Lane: ister, N. H. 81,00; G. W. 8. Gayhead, N.Y. 
$1,00. 





W@larricd, 

On the 20th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Gosman, Mr. James 
Peacock, to Miss Soy hia Hardie. both of Livingston. 
On the 12th inst. by the Rev. C. F Le Fevie, Mr. Wil 
liam G. Waterman, to ’ iss Phebe Aun Foster, both of Ches- 
hire, Perkshire Co Mass. 
On the Ph inst. by 
Hover, to Miss Eliza 


the Rev. H. Wheeler, Mr. 
Ann Smith, both of Taghkanic 

At Stockport, on Thursday, the 17th inst. by the Rev. 
Loyal Bo Andrews, Mr. Edward James, to Miss Dorathy 
Hallowell, both of Stock port. 


Peter 


At Athens, on the 17th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Watson, 
Seth W. Morton. of Pittsfield, Mass. to Rebecca, eldest 
daughter of J. W. Groom, of the former place. 


On the 13th ult by the Rew. H. Smith, of Austertitz, Col- 
umbia Co. Mr. Charles Dorr. to Miss Mary Smith, daughter 
ot the Rev. H. Smith, allof Austerlitz. 


Wier, 


In this city, on the Ist inst. Vsebel Lopez, daughter of 


Johu and Madeline M. Van Deusen, aged 5 months and 10 
days 

On the 19th inst. Mrs. Margaret Malcher, in her 5lst 
year 


in his 5ist vear. 
Jolin Forest, aged 14 years, 
formerty of this city 
dih inst. Mes. Charlotte King 
aged 53 years. Also on the same 
hte: of J. King, in the 17th year of ber 


On the 2st inst. Randall Lees, 

At Glenco, on the 2ist inet 
son ot the late John Forest, 

At Cannan Centre. on the 
wife of Jerenuah King 
day, Cyuthia, duug 
age. 

In Ghent, on the 3ist ult. Martin Harder, Esq. in the 66th 
vear of lis age 
“At Catskil!, on the 16th inst. the venerable Dr. Croswell 
Ile was appointed Post Master by Gen Washington, mn the 


early organization of that department otour goverment and 
has retained the office through all the cf anges of partes tor 


of tus death. 


more than fifty years to the time He was the 


oldest Post Master inthe Une 


niles 


In Kinderhook, on the 7th inst) Maria, wife of the Hon. 
Jj Wileoxson, in the 52d year of her age 

At Athens, on the 2ist inst. Mr. Joseph Seely, aged 78 
years 
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; For the Rural Repository. 


The following lines were addressed to Miss M———y G. 
T——-n, of 41N———"d, L. I. while at her father’s residence. 


BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 


PeaceFrvuc abode! imagination oft, 
Has dwelt with pleasure on thy happy shrine, 
‘Where heart meets heart reciprocally soft, 


; Each other’s pillow to repose divine.” 


Within thy sacred haunts the spirit loves 
To feast on themes 30 much admired by thee; 
Among thy musty tomes delighted roves, 


Drinking enjoyment from their fountains free. 


erro 


Here, on the altar of domestic bliss, 
5 Each fond affection of the sou] I trac 4 
Childhood delighted, claims the honied kis 3, 


} And speaks his joy in his illumined face. 

§ Here music holds at eve her magic thro: 

; When o’er the soul, like silent dews distiJled, 

¢ Fond memories rise with each impassioned tone, 

Recalling hopes, that on¢ >the bosom thrilled. 

Mary ! tis thine to sweep the breathing lyre, 

’Tis thine to rouse the spirit’s powe rful syne ll; 
Tis thine sweet girl, to waken and inspire, 

; And bring back joys, I must not, cannot tell. 
Still round thy father’s dome dispense thy light, 

; Thyself a star of no inferior beam, 


2 Gildevery moment in its hasty flight 


4 


That wafts thy parents down time’s 
, stream. 


4 


When far away, fond memory oft will 
To these loved scenes this * City of the Plain 5°39 


To this sweet spot, which shall in fan ‘yesurn, 


) 
4 
5 


The brichter grow, while life aud reason reign. 


Th mpstead, L. I. 1844. 





; For the Rural Repository. 
; THE INDIAN GIRL’S PRAYER. 
BY MISS HENRIETTA GAY. 
Sue kneels upon the pebbled shore, 
Where rolls the Hudson's wave, 
And to her ear each heavy roar 
Seemed echoes from the grave; 
} Dark was the night, and cold the breeze 


} As it howled through the forest trees, 
; With all its sweeping might: 


Loud was the thunder’s pealing tone 


5 And wild the echo of each m MAN, 
; On that tempestuous night. 

; Her frantic prayer mingled with 
The storm; as loud she cried— 
; Great Spirit shield my father ; 


} Be 


Be with him in his hours of 


thou his stay and guide 


rrief, 


Be with the broken hearted cl ief, 


’ 


W hose day sare nearly closed, 


And screen him, from the white man’s dart, 

2 Let not his bullets pierce his heart, 

Nor triumph in his woes. 

§ ‘Tet not the aged warriar make, 

; The field his lying bed, 

; Great Spirit—may thy suints watch o’er 
My father’s hoary head ; 


They watched o’er him, while in his prime 
Before the conquering hand of time 
Had bowed his giant frame ; 


And when his eagle eye was bright 
. ’ 


narrowll 


His red-browed foes feared at the sight, } 
And trembled at his name. 
** But now, he comes not from the field, ¢ 
As he was wont to do; 
All night amid the howling storm, 
Pve watched for his canoe. ‘ 
No cries of victory greet my ear, 
Nought but the sweeping blast 1 hear, 
And w iters shing wild.” 
Arise sad maid, thy praye vain, 
Thy sire will ne’er return again 
To bless his weeping child. 
He lies among the | eps of slain, 
U; on the battle field, 
His brawny hand grasps in death's hour, 
His curved bow and shield: 
A vacant bower remains beside, 
The gurgling rivulet’s flowing tide, 
That his eye ne’er will view; 
His lodge screened from the sun’s bright rays, 
Will never meet his enraptured gaze, 
To these he’s hid a 
Me) chport N. Y. 1844 
For the Rural Repository. 
MALMAISON.* 
BY WILLIAM RUSSELL. JR. 
Author of ** The Eve of St Bartholomew.’ “ The Fats 


One.”’ ** Miscel is,” Etc. 


icous Poe 
“* Parewell Malmaison.” These were the 

words of Napoleon himself on quitting, for the 

this old familiar haunt, 


valedictory 

lust time, 
to be cooped like a ¢ weal Cagle 
Within the narrow bounds of St. Helena. How big and 
bursting is that short ejaculation; how eloquent of a bro 


ken heart and crushed spirit. It is the * Eheu uncia’ of 


the old Romans—a syllabic utterance that contains, in the 
briefest’ Compass, a Universe of pangs and heart-cutting 
regrets.” 
ELYSIAn retreat, wl . , 
KR o’er a startled é 
\ \ \ With) -- 
TI ! ‘ 
Ss! chi it t ot 


“} M Oh what \ w! 

| ] : ntl wld J fon vet? 

I") rave how rk, and how appalling! 

\\ t t heart of th he seared; 
Would thatthy sword with terror of the blast 
Had swept thy foes, and thou hadst reigned at last! 
T y left thee, hero, where the dark waves dashing, 

Peal ni nful direes round that rock I 
They could not stand tl lit fearful flash 

ing; 

Proud Britons knew thy strong arm would beguile 
Them of their glory—thein of their miglity name, 
And thee they exiled. Coward despot , shame! 
Thy lordly ashes now are calmly sleeping 


Jn fairy Fiance’s soft and gentle clime; 


How changed 


sweeping 


from time, when like the whirlwind 


m , - 
Tiy hosts sped on is elory—proud— sublime 


Thy firm heart ceased to beat—thy was still 
Then Valor 
fell! 
Oswego, N. Y. 

* Malmaison 


This celebrated chateau 


pulse 
te—and proud Ambition 


* 


Jan. 1844. 


lies two leagues and a half from Paris. 
was the residence of Napoleon 
and Josephine “ber the beauttful and him the brave.” 
It was here, that the crowned king of when 


sword was scabbarded sought a re pore trom his toils. 


nations his 


oor ore - nese - 
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For the Rural Repository. 
BE THOU MY FRIEND! 





BY A. A. FORBES. 

Frienpsnip they say is false and vain, é 

As evanescent as the dew, § 
And changing as the autumn’s wind— : 

That faithful friends are searce and few— : 
That when the heavensare smiling o’er us, 

And peace and happiness are ours, 
When Hope illumes the path before us, 

And pleasure strews that path with flowers, 
Then friends in crowds will flock around; 

jut when misfortune’s winds are sighing, 
And clouds and storms above us gather, 

When Hope within our hearts is dying, 
Then friends are no where to be found, 

Swift as the windsaway they flee! ; 

Before the blasts of mi ery! 
Itis not so! though wealth may take 

ie eagle’s Wings and soar away, ; 
hough sickness waste the bloom of health, 2 


Tru fi iendsl | fors ike us— 
True friendship never will decay 5 


Iiphever wil 


Though sorrow’s tempests overtake us, 


And darkness dims Hope's brightest ray, 
True f tritanphs over all; 

Aud we feel not the | i " 

T t lhe a i tress 

Wi ust f who never knew 

| tf ! wi cl ever trt 


La ! though ee known to thee, 
Thy friendship I would lly claim, 
wor cheer life's Weal vrimage 
To know that thou w st be the iit 


Be t nyt nal d Pll be thine, 
Lo is tl in of life sl shine, 
\ whentl t life ha el 
ly ter we sPilbethy friend 
Where ef preys not upon tl heart 


And friends shall never, never part. 


Hlinesbureh, Vt. W844. 





jr A Good Chance tu { 

re" Those who have already sent $1,00, 83,00 or $5,00, 
can have Thre those who have 
sent $7,00, can have Five Copies for 33,00 more, and after 
they have sent $10.00, they can have Twe Copies tor $100. 
Vecan supply back Numbers to all who wish to sub 
scribe; and we shall next week issue a Prospectus with a 
large number of commendatory notices from different pa 
pers inalmost every state in the union 


DAVONE, 

IS PUBLISEED AT HUDSON, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N. ¥. BY 
Win. EE. Stoddard, 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 


Literature; containing Moral and Sentimental ‘Tales, 
Original Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketches, 
Amusing Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, 
Useful Recipes, Poetry, &ce. Lt will be published every 
other Saturday,in the Quarto form, every number embet 
lished with one or more superior Wood engravings, and also 
a portrait of some distinguished person, containing twenty- 
six numbers ofeight pages each, with a tithe page and index 
to the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. 

TERMS.—One Bollar per annum, invartasry in 
ADVANCE. Pereons remitting us $3.00, free of postage, shall 
receive Four Copies; for $5.00, Seven Copies ; tor $7.00, 
Ten Copies; tor 310,00, Fifteen Copies. To those who 
send us $5,00, we will give the Ieth Volume, (gratis) and 
for 87,00, their choice of either the 18th or 19th Volumes ; 
and for 810,00, the l=th and 19th Volumes. We havea few 
copies of the Lith, bth, 13th, lth, 17th, eth and 19th vot 
umes, and any one sending for the 20th volume, can have 
ae many Copies of either of the volumes as they wish, at 
the same rate 

ie No subscription received for lessthan one vear. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the 
year, until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered 
POST MASTERS, are authorized to remit 
scriptions fora paper, tree of expense. 
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